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I. THE INSURGENCE AGAINST REASON? 


ESPITE the frequent assertion that ours is the age of science, 

we are witnessing to-day a remarkably widespread decline of 
the prestige of intellect and reason. Though the most successful of 
our modern sciences, the various branches of mathematics, physics, 
and experimental biology, have admittedly been built up by intel- 
lectual or rational methods, ‘‘intellectualistic’’ and ‘‘rationalistic’’ 
are popular terms of opprobrium. Even among professed philos- 
ophers, the high priests of the sanctuary of reason, faith in rational 
or demonstrative science is systematically being minimized in the 
interests of ‘‘practical’’ idealism, vitalism, humanism, intuitionism, 
and other forms of avowed anti-intellectualism. A striking instance 
of this is William James’ attack, in his Pluralistic Universe, on the 
whole enterprise of intellectual logic, and his preference for Berg- 
sonian intuitionism and Fechner’s mythologie speculations about 
the earth-spirit. 

There can be little doubt that this distrust of reasoning and intel- 
lect has its roots deep in the temper of our age. The art, literature, 
and politics of Europe and of our own country show an ever-grow- 
ing contempt for ideas and form. The popular philosophies of the 
day, those which emanate from James, Bergson, Croce, Nietzsche, 
Freud, Chamberlain, Spengler and others, are certainly at one with 
the recent novel, drama, music, painting, and sculpture in attaching 
greater value to novel impressions and vehement expression than to 
coherency and order. The romantic or ‘‘Dionysiac’’ contempt for 
prudence and deliberative (so-called bourgeois) morality is simply 
a more intense, if not more crude, expression of the reaction against 
scientific or rigorous intellectual procedure, a reaction which makes 
our modern illuminati like Bergson and Croce dismiss physical sci- 
ence as devoid of any genuine knowledge, or as at best a merely prac- 
tical device for manipulating dead things. It would preposterously 
exaggerate the actual influence of philosophy if we attributed the 
outrageously shameless contempt for truth shown in the various 
forms of recent propaganda to the systematic scorn heaped by mod- 

1Read before the American Philosophical Association, December, 1923, 


This and the following papers will appear in a book, entitled Reason and Na- 
ture, to be published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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ernistic philosophies on the old ideal of the pursuit of truth for its 
own sake ‘‘in scorn of consequences.’’ Yet this decline of respect 
for truth in public or national affairs is certainly not devoid of all 
significant connection with its decline in philosophy and art. 

Is it far-fetched to correlate the distrust of intellectual procedure 
(and consequent revival of all sorts of ancient superstitions) with 
the growing bigotry, intolerance, and remarkable resurgence of 
faith in violence? Violence is certainly no new phenomenon in 
human affairs. But the outburst of unabashed profession of faith 
in violence, evidenced even before the war by such movements as 
syndicalism and nationalism, or by the organized tory riot in the 
British Parliament, all seem to indicate an unusual decline of the 
popular prestige of the appeal to reason. Cosmopolitanism as the 
typical expression of rational enlightenment (witness Lessing and 
Kant) is certainly being eliminated by such intensification of the 
temporary local interests as endanger the common life of humanity. 

In thus calling attention to the connection between anti-ration- 
alism and the violent temper of our age, I have no desire to ery: 
Woe is us, we have fallen on evil days! Nor do I think that all the 
new popular philosophies can justly be dismissed by simply being 
thrown together in bad company—no more than their truth can be 
established by sweeping unhistorical claims to novelty or by indis- 
criminate rejection of all previous philosophy. I wish merely to 
call attention to the fact that the issues of rationalism have all sorts 
of vital backgrounds and bearings. 

Current anti-rationalism endeavors to soften its opposition to 
rigorous scientific procedure, by representing modern science as 
empirical rather than rational. But if reason be used in its classi- 
cal sense to denote the process of drawing logical inference from 
premises or assumptions, there is obviously no science that is non- 
rational. We may grant this without prejudging the claims of 
mystic vision, intuition, or higher non-rational illumination. Even 
if reason be used in its narrowest sense to denote strictly rigorous 
or mathematical reasoning, there is very little developed science that 
is non-rational. The proper relation between the rational and 
empirical elements in science will occupy our attention later. Here 
it is sufficient to note that none of the great founders of modern 
science felt any opposition between the rational (mathematical or 
logical) and the empirical (or experimental) elements in their pro- 
cedure. Literary historians and philosophers, unacquainted with 
the actual scientific work of men like Harvey, Kepler, Galileo, Des- 
cartes, and Newton, have been misled in this respect by Bacon, and 
by some polemic passages in the more popular works of Galileo and 
Descartes. But Bacon was certainly not himself a scientist and the 
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great scientific achievements of Galileo and Descartes were thor- 
oughly mathematical and rationalistic. 

A proper historical perspective of the relation between rational- 
ism and naturalism—at least before the nineteenth century—views 
them as necessary allies in the war of emancipation from what many 
like Goethe regarded as the essence of medievalism, namely, the view 
that nature is sin and intellect the devil. The appeal to reason was 
the favorite weapon against superstitions and needlessly cruel re- 
straints on natural life. The great enemy of rationalism was, there- 
fore, not empiricism, but some form of non-rational authoritarianism, 
generally supernatural. Thus in religion, rationalism, in the form 
of deism, was opposed to special revelation, to miracles, and to special 
interventions of the deity in behalf of privileged people. In polities 
and economics, rationalism challenged the established order of privi- 
lege and monopoly to justify itself at the bar of common human in- 
terests. So in science rationalism opposed the authoritative and cus- 
tomary or traditional view of the world, as well as popular credulity 
in the strange, the marvelous, and the magical. Thus it was the in- 
timate union of rationalism and naturalism which, through men like 
Kepler, Bruno, Galileo, Campanella, Spinoza, Grotius, Leibniz, New- 
ton, Beccaria, and Condorcet, liberated science from the tutelage of 
theology, effected a notable humanization of our treatment of the 
criminal, the sick, and the insane, and liberalized civil and inter- 
national law. The framers of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the French Declaration of the Rights of Man (in 1789) 
appealed so confidently to reason that their age may be referred to 
as the age of reason. It is in the subsequent eclipse of the prestige 
of reason, following the French Revolution and the excesses of the 
romantic Naturphilosophie, that the opposition between empiricism 
and rationalism came to be prominently emphasized. 

The decline of the avowed faith in reason is thus one of the cen- 
tral facts of recent intellectual history. To attribute it to the reac- 
tion due to fright at the violence of the French Revolution and to 
the stirring up of the national passions by the ensuing wars, is but 
part of the truth. More is needed to explain the persistent effects 
of that reaction, and the relative weakness of the opposing efforts of 
the liberal rationalistic forces, which, under the egis of natural 
science, seemed about to prevail in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One who owes no allegiance to the democratic dogma may 
well associate the decline of rationalism with the decline of aristoc- 
racy, or to put it more paradoxically: reason lost ground because of 
the spread of literacy. For, by removing the political and economic 
restraints which had kept the multitude from the realm of educa- 
tion, the Industrial Revolution and its political consequences let 
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loose a horde of barbarians for the invasion of the fields of intellec- 
tual culture that had hitherto been restricted to those elaborately 
trained or specially gifted. The spread of literacy, without the pro- 
longed discipline on which aristocracies must depend for the main- 
tenance of their powers and privileges, diluted the intellectual life 
and brought about a flabby popularity not conducive to rigorous 
reason. Few can talk sensibly and accurately when they raise their 
voices high to address very large audiences; and no newspaper has 
succeeded in attracting vast multitudes of readers without adopting 
an admittedly lower intellectual level. This view may seem need- 
lessly offensive and it has obvious limitations. Yet it certainly con- 
tains a measure of truth. While some rationality is latent in all 
conscious life, the clear perception and grasp of its principles is 
involved in great difficulty so that at all times only a few reach the 
heights. In any case it is unquestionably true that previous to the 
nineteenth century education, according to the Greek model of ra- 
tional self-control, was the privilege of the few. Not even Rousseau 
thought of education for everybody. The spread of popular educa- 
tion, the bringing of the matter of education to a level where every- 
one can reach it, has certainly not tended to emphasize the prolonged 
discipline which is necessary for the proper exercise of reason. (The 
need of long training for rationality is shown by the fact that success- 
ful men of affairs, and even men of science habituated to rational 
methods in their special fields, are no better than the rest of us when 
it comes to religion, domestic relations, etc.) This suggests that the 
decline of respect for reason may in part be due to the unprece- 
dented growth of factual knowledge brought about by the amazing 
discoveries of new peoples, new historic epochs, and new fields of 
nature—all of which discoveries have been facilitated by improved 
means of travel, communication, etc. The first result of all this has 
been to produce an impression of bewildering factual diversity and to 
weaken the sense of rationality or logical connection of nature as a 
whole. Scepticism and philomathia thus replace philosophia. 

Let us, however, as befits philosophers, pass from speculations as 
to historical causes and consider the truth of the arguments actually 
advanced against rationalism. As the nineteenth century wor- 
shipped at the shrine of history, psychology, natural science, and 
romantic art, it stressed four main arguments against rationalism. 


1. Reason AND PsycHOLoGy 


The first and the most widespread of the arguments is the 
psychological one. The most popular version of it may be stated 
as follows: The old rationalism absurdly overemphasized the power 
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of conscious reasons or motives. For instance, it thought of law and 
religion as the conscious invention of some legislator or priest. The 
sentiment that 


**Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priests’’ 


may not have been typically respectable, but all classes, tories as well 
as revolutionists, appealed to the terms of the social contract by which 
human society was supposed to have been instituted. Not only the 
state and the family, but even language, was regarded as instituted 
by conscious convention. 

Against this, the romantic movement since Schlegel, Schelling, and 
Savigny has emphasized the fact that human institutions are mat- 
ters of growth rather than creation; and that the great achievements 
of life are the result of unconscious spirit rather than conscious 
deliberation. Even Hegel, despite all his extravagant panlogism, so 
emphasized the immanent necessary evolution (or dialectic) at the 
basis of human history, politics, religion, arts, and philosophy as 
to leave nothing to human effort. 

It can not well be denied that the roots of our conscious being 
are in a dark soil where the light of conscious reflection seldom if 
ever enters. But the admittedly weak and fragile character of con- 
scious reflection, in contrast with other cosmic or vital forces, does 
not deny its reality or diminish its unique worth. It certainly does 
not justify the romantic moral that we should trust our ‘‘ unconscious’’ 
promptings. For the latter are often conflicting and sometimes 
self-destructive and none of the specifically human values which we 
call civilization are independent of long and painful conscious effort. 
Though plants have their roots in the dark soil they depend no less 
on the rain and the sunshine from above. The romantic effort to 
enthrone Dionysos and the Cthonie deities has always proved worse 
than sterile when it has meant the banishing of the Olympic Gods of 
the air and the light. Inspiration or Dionysiac frenzy is barren or 
destructive except when it submits to rational labor. For, not all 
who rave are divinely inspired. 

There is doubtless a certain superficial truth in the anti-rational 
psychology which maintains that reason is cold and lifeless and an 
irksome restraint on our élan vital or creative imagination. But 
the oft-quoted lines 


‘*Gray is all theory 
And green life’s golden tree’’ 


do not express the mature judgment of Goethe, but a dictum of 
Mephistopheles whose motive is revealed in the passage following: 


Only despise science, etc. 
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It is not necessary to minimize the importance which romantic psy- 
chology attaches to creative imagination as an inspiration or gift 
of the gods, to appreciate the importance of well-organized rational 
routine as the necessary mode whereby our inspiration can find 
effective expression. In any case we should not reject the practical 
claims of rational motives without noting that the worship of reason 
was a potent influence in abolishing age-long abuses like slavery, 
serfdom, and persecution for witchcraft and heresy. There are 
not wanting signs that a continued eclipse of the old-fashioned ra- 
tionalism may bring these abuses back in full force. 

There is, of course, no necessary connection between the scientific 
study of psychology and the vogue of irrationalism. As a science 
psychology naturally pursues the rational methods common to all 
true sciences. Indeed, the modern study of the human mind was 
largely moulded by the individualistic rationalism typified by Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Leibniz, Wolff, and even, in a measure, Locke, whose 
French followers were certainly not anti-rationalistic. British asso- 
ciationist psychology, to be sure, always remained extremely nominal- 
istic, 1.¢., it so reduced all mental life to separate atomic states as to 
leave no room for any rational connection. But in its concrete appli- 
cations, such as in its account of economic and political motives, it 
long retained the naive rationalism of the eighteenth century. The 
great impetus to anti-rationalism in psychology seems primarily due 
to the great romantic writers, from Rousseau and Novalis to Stendhal 
and Nietzsche, and to philosophers of the school of Schelling, 
Schleiermacher, and Schopenhauer. These men, with their fresh and 
daring vision into the intricacies of the human heart, liberated us 
from the old over-simple conception of human nature as a logically 
utilitarian machine. No historian seems to me to have as yet done 
full justice to the magnitude of the contributions to individual and 
social psychology due to the romantic school. At the same time it is 
also true that speculative introspective psychology has largely served 
as a haven)of refuge to those who find the harder facts and the 
closer and more accurate reasoning of modern physical science un- 
congenial. Thus it comes to pass that a large part of the idealistic 
philosophy of the nineteenth century is at bottom hostile to strictly 
rational procedure, so far as the latter insists on laborious methods to 
check or prevent the facile confusion between the fanciful world 
of our heart’s desire and the more sober world of actual existence. 
Sharp distinctions and necessary rational order are certainly more 
easily ignored in speculative psychology than in physics. 

Nor is this arbitrary or wilful tendency latent in subjectivism 
confined to idealism. Positivism, reacting violently against the 
romantic ‘‘rational’’ or soul psychology and following the directly 
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opposite route, arrives at strikingly similar results. Thus positivism 
begins with rejecting the fantastic claims for the creative powers of 
the mind, and naturally falls into the uncritical worship of ‘‘sen- 
sations’’ as the deliverances of the real or external world. This, to- 
gether with the habit of introspection that stops the processes of 
thought to see what images exist in the mind, leaves no basis for 
the rational connectedness of the world which science so laboriously 
seeks. Positivism, therefore, lands us at the conclusion that all logi- 
eal laws or rational connections are fictions or inventions of the mind. 
Thus both romantic idealists and positivists banish rigorous reason 
as a true integral part of the natural world that is independent of us. 

The anti-rationalism common to positivism and to certain forms of 
idealism shows itself in the effort to deny the independence of logic 
by reducing it to psychology. It is, of course, perfectly obvious 
that no branch of philosophy can hope to attain substantial truth 
if it ignores or goes counter to the teachings of psychology. But it 
ought also to be equally obvious that psychology is only one among 
a number of sciences, that it must take the results of logic and 
mathematics, physics and physiology for granted, and that the at- 
tempt to make psychology cover the whole field of science or philos- 
ophy, can lead only to confusion. This is certainly the case when 
either in the interests of positivism or of psychologic idealism we 
deny the distinction between logic and psychology. Mr. Schiller 
has written a whole volume to catalog what he regards as the absurd- 
ities of the traditional logic. To me the greatest absurdity of all 
is the fundamental premise which Mr. Schiller shares with thinkers 
as diverse as Mill and Bradley, viz., that logic is or ought to be ‘a 
description of the way we actually think. Granted that all thinking 
goes on in individual minds, it does not follow that a psychologic 
description of reasoning as a mental event can determine whether 
any resulting conclusion is true. All sorts of variations in imagery 
or motive may take place in the minds of those who come to some 
conclusion as to the multiplication table, but these considerations 
are irrelevant to the truth of what is asserted. You may, of course, 
define logic as the psychology of thought and deny the very existence 
of false thinking by refusing to call it thought; and you may also 
define functional psychology to include both a description of what 
goes on in the mind and also an evaluation of the truth or the correct- 
ness of arguments. But the distinction between the descriptive and 
the normative points of view is not thereby avoided, though it may 
be confused by violent use of terms. Similarly, a psychologic de- 
scription of what goes on in my mind as I deal with an ethical or 
practical problem will not determine the correctness of the solution 
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opposite route, arrives at strikingly similar results. Thus positivism 
begins with rejecting the fantastic claims for the creative powers of 
the mind, and naturally falls into the uncritical worship of ‘‘sen- 
sations’’ as the deliverances of the real or external world. This, to- 
gether with the habit of introspection that stops the processes of 
thought to see what images exist in the mind, leaves no basis for 
the rational connectedness of the world which science so laboriously 
seeks. Positivism, therefore, lands us at the conclusion that all logi- 
eal laws or rational connections are fictions or inventions of the mind. 
Thus both romantic idealists and positivists banish rigorous reason 
as a true integral part of the natural world that is independent of us. 

The anti-rationalism common to positivism and to certain forms of 
idealism shows itself in the effort to deny the independence of logic 
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arrived at, so that psychology can no more include the whole of logic 
and ethics than it can the whole of technology. 


2. REASON AND History 


Similar to the attempt to dispense with reason by reducing 
everything to the facts of psychology is the attempt to dispense 
with reason by reducing everything to the facts of history. 

The historical studies of the nineteenth century, as is well known, 
were largely stimulated by the romantic and nationalistic reaction 
against the cosmopolitan naturalism of the eighteenth century. 
Hence history became in large measure a basis for attacks on ra- 
tionalism. Thus no argument is more familiar than that the eight- 
eenth century, the century of rationalism, was unhistorical. Nor 
can it be denied that it tried to derive the detailed nature of human 
institutions, such as those of government or religion, from reasons 
which seemed plausible a priori, but ignored actual history and the 
perverse complexity of the facts. We can not reject this argument 
by pointing to the great historical work produced by typical repre- 
sentatives of eighteenth-century rationalism like Voltaire and Gib- 
bon. There really was in the heydey of the enlightenment a great 
deal of effort to paint the history of mankind on the basis of a priori 
considerations. It is no denial of this to show that the naturalism of 
the nineteenth century has produced a great deal more a priori his- 
tory under the guise of Spencerian evolution, with its sweeping dogma 
that all peoples and institutions as well as all forms of life and in- 
organic matter must pass through certain stages of development from 
the simple to the complex. But it is instructive in passing to call 
attention to the latter belief as an illustration of crypto-rationalism, 
i.e., Whenever reason is ostentatiously banished through the front 
door, it is unavowedly or secretly admitted through the back door 
to perform its necessary functions. 

But though in the nineteenth as well as in the eighteenth century 
thought could not free itself from rationalism and suffered equally 
from an undue gratification of desire to have the world very simple, 
there are important differences between the conscious pursuit of 
reason and unavowed or crypto-rationalism. The conscious rational- 
ism of the age of enlightenment starts from its present and is abstract 
and universalistic. While crypto-rationalistic historicism prefers to 
start from the exotic and always emphasizes difference and particu- 
larism. This can be seen by comparing Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire with any typical nineteenth-century history. 
The figures in Gibbon, subjects or rulers, are all just men and women, 

enlightened or corrupt, but all capable of stepping out into our own 
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scene and playing their petty or grandiose réles over again. The sense 
of fundamental human differences, such as those between the Romans 
of the Augustine and those of the Byzantine periods, between Lom- 
bards and Saracens, is hardly felt. But in rebelling against this 
conception which makes history somewhat monotonous even in the 
hands of a master like Gibbon, popular nineteenth-century histori- 
cism has undoubtedly exaggerated human differences to the extent 
of losing sight of our common fundamental humanity. As a result, 
we have all sorts of wild inhuman interpretations of the motives of 
ancient and primitive peoples, and even with regard to modern 
European peoples the mythology of racial souls has obscured the 
fact that the origin and development of differences in culture can be 
rationally studied only on the postulate of a common human nature. 
The practical result of this particularism is that while the old ra- 
tionalistic historians were devoted to the virtue of toleration and 
the arduous pursuit of enlightenment, the historicism of the nine- 
teenth century was frequently the handmaiden of nationalistic and 
sectarian claims, 

The fact that literary historians are generally more interested in 
the concrete picture of the events they portray, while scientific physi- 
cists are generally more interested in the laws which physical 
phenomena illustrate, has given rise in recent times to the view that 
history is nearer to reality, which is always individual, and that 
rational or scientific physics is a more or less useful fiction. Critical 
reflection, however, shows that despite differences of subject-matter, 
the same type of reason underlies scientific history whether human or 
natural, so that any successful attack on the truth-value of reason in 
physics would be fatal to all the claims for history. 

That all existing beings, animate or inanimate, are individuals 
no rationalist needs to deny. But that is in no way inconsistent with 
the fact pointed out by Aristotle that there is no knowledge or sig- 
nificant assertion with reference to any individual, except in terms of 
universals or abstractions. I may in a dumb way point to a single 
object or I may grasp it with my hand, but it can not mean anything 
and I can not even say ‘‘this’’ about it without using an abstract 
term applicable to other individuals. If I use a proper name, it has 
meaning only by convention which ultimately rests upon or involves 
abstract terms. You may pretend to despise language as much as 
you please, but if you talk or think at all you can not consistently 
assert that only that which can not be thought or expressed in lan- 
guage is significantly real. The proposition that all reality is indi- 
vidual (whatever we mean by reality) must not be confused with the 
proposition that the individual apart from all its abstract determina- 
tion is the only reality. If the abstract is to be regarded as unreal, 
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then the detached and characterless individual is surely the worst of 
all abstractions. Moreover, what distinguishes human life and hu- 
man history from merely physical motions is precisely this very con- 
sciousness of meaning, significance, or pointing beyond their indi- 
vidual existence, which all objects have in an intelligent experience. 
Monuments, coins, and other historical remains are not mere objects, 
—it is of their essence to point beyond their own present existence. 
Black marks on paper may mean the right of millions to live or the 
obligation to give up all their possessions. 

So long as this is the case, no historical description or explanation 
can possibly dispense with abstractions. Consider the description 
of any historical event whatsoever, e.g., the life or death of Cesar. 
Can we say that Cesar was rich, profligate, brave, ambitious, or what 
not, without using abstractions or aspects of life capable of indefi- 
nite repetitions? To be sure, the individual man Cesar will never 
occur again, but this does not justify the ambitious effort to draw 
an absolute distinction between history and natural science. For 
in the ease of geology physics is concerned with the individual or 
unique earth of ours, concerned with describing events (like the 
fusion of certain rocks) which need never occur again any more than 
some of the revolutions of human history. Indeed, every physicist 
in the laboratory as well as the engineer engaged in testing a bridge 
or particular engine is engaged with an individual object. Though 
physical objects are more readily replaceable than the objects of the 
historians, it is not true that the latter is concerned solely with the 
irrepeatable aspect of historic events. On the contrary, if the his- 
torian wishes to understand or explain what he describes (explana- 
tion is but a developed description), he must assume certain laws of 
human conduct. Take any attempt at historical explanation, ¢.g., 
Cesar was killed because he was ambitious or too generous to his 
former enemies: Brutus conspired because he was patriotic or be- 
cause he was a greedy usurer who could not resist the opportunity 
to gather the revenues of provinces. Do not these and all other 
historic explanations assume certain laws or uniformities in human 
conduct? The difference between the historian and the physicist is 
a difference of emphasis, in that the former reasons from laws as- 
sumed tacitly, while the physicist finds it helpful to make his as- 
sumed laws explicit. Of course, the laws of physics, dealing with 
phenomena capable of indefinite repetition, are simpler and more 
readily verified. But when we see a critical historian engaged in de- 
termining whether a certain fact did or did not take place, his 
weighing of evidence does not differ in method from that employed 
in natural science. 

The two arguments against rationalism thus far may be summed 
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up respectively, (1) reason can not influence our actual thought and 
(2) reason can not grasp the concrete individual reality. The third 
argument is that reason is static and can not grasp a reality that is 
always changing and bringing forth novelty. 


3. REASON AND CHANGE 


As mathematics and physics were the first sciences to be developed 
systematically, rationalism has always preferred to draw on them 
for illustrations of rational truth. The great éclat, however, of the 
doctrine of evolution brought it to the foreground as the popular 
example of scientific truth. Moreover, the progress of the kinetic 
theory of matter, the gradual elimination of the inert atom, and the 
abandonment of Maxwell’s view that each individual molecule has 
remained unaltered since the day of creation, have fortified the im- 
pression of universal change. Molecules, like the hills and the 
forms of species, have lost their traditional eternity. The sight 
of so much change where formerly we saw only constancy has pro- 
duced the dizzy generalization that only change is real and that 
nature contains no constant elements. Despite the widespread char- 
acter of this assertion, we need not hesitate to characterize it as a 
snap judgment resting on no proof of logic or fact. Indeed, how 
could such a metaphysical universal ever be proved by changing 
empirical facts. Change is doubtless a universal aspect of nature, 
but so is its correlative constancy. Mortality is undoubtedly a uni- 
versal trait of mankind, but any reader of history or of the dictionary 
of National Biography, who should exclaim ‘‘Death is the only 
reality, there is no life!’’ would be no less wise than those who argue 
from the universality of change to the denial of any constancy. The 
truth is simply that there is no change except in reference to some- 
thing constant. An object, for instance, can be said to move only in 
so far as it remains the same object and changes its distance from 
a definite point as measured by some definite unit. Abolish the fixed 
starting point or goal, the definite direction and the constancy which 
we call the identity of the object and nothing is left of the fact of 
motion. Professor Montague has shown this by the striking parable 
of a race track where not only the runners, but the judges, the 
judges’ stand, and the whole track itself, are moving without fixed 
direction or goal. 

Logically, the fact of change or motion is nothing more than the 
correlation between different moments of time (as determined by 
some clock) and the different spatial positions of an object. To a 
creature living entirely in a single moment there is no motion at all. 
It is only to a being to whom different moments of time are formally 
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present that motion has a meaning. There is, therefore, nothing 
paradoxical in saying that the meaning of any motion does not itself 
move, but is a timeless fact of nature. The difficulty in grasping 
and isolating the timeless or significant aspect of nature is from one 
point of view simply the difficulty of rising above ordinary 
practical interests in the personal possession or manipulation of 
things to an insight as to what the world contains on reflection. 

But it may remove needless obstacles to the understanding of this 
if we insist that the principal difficulty of grasping the nature of 
universals is the tendency to confuse thoughts with images and thus 
reify all objects of discourse. This is shown by the naive query— 
where are these universals? (which assumes, of course, that uni- 
versals are particular things in space). This tendency to reification, 
however, can be overcome if we think of nature as a field of trans- 
formations. Just as the happening of a given event at a given date 
and place, e.g., Cesar’s crossing the Rubicon in 49 B. C., remains 
as such eternally true, so the invariant rules of the possible 
transformations of nature are the eternal and timeless universals 
of logic and mathematics. To argue as James and others have 
that the constant rules of logic can not be true of a world in 
flux is, therefore, a confusion as gross as to argue that motion can 
not have a fixed direction. Indeed, are not flux, change, and motion 
themselves concepts? The Bergson-James argument that all con- 
cepts give us only fixed cross-sections of the stream of reality rests 
at bottom on a confusion between concepts and images—a confusion 
rendered canonical by the old doctrine of concept as generalized 
pictures or images. If, however, we examine the actual concepts of 
science, we find that it is precisely by indicating relations or essen- 
tial transformations between terms that they make possible synoptic 
views of comprehensive changes and enable us to grasp the meaning 
that change and life have for us. 


4. Tue Necessary LIMITATION OF REASON 


In the sense in which romanticism denotes impatience and dis- 
trust of the orderly routine of reason, the three foregoing arguments 
are essentially romantic. Romanticism, however, is not merely 
negative. It involves an abounding faith in some inner but creative 
and unlimited source of illumination or revelation superior to ordi- 
nary reason. The typical nineteenth-century forms of such super- 
rational claims are those of individual intuition, creative imagination, 
instinctive faith or the urge of life in general. Despite their some- 
what mutually conflicting claims, all these involve a common argu- 
ment against rationalism, viz., that reason (in the form of mathe- 
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matics and logic) is not creative, that it at best enables us to deduce 
consequences from premises, but does not and can not supply us with 
premises. In other words, reason can determine only subordinate 
means and not our supreme ends. 

We may at the outset grant the substantial truth of this conten- 
tion, so far as it limits the claims of reason. It is, indeed, of the 
essence of reason and its chief glory that in the form of critical scien- 
tific method it determines its own limitations, which is something 
none of its rivals or pretended substitutes can achieve. Since the 
discovery of Non-Euclidean geometry modern rationalism no longer 
regards axioms as self-evident premises that can not rationally be 
questioned. But in thus abandoning its claims to dictate some par- 
ticular set of assumptions as the necessary starting point for all 
rational beings, reason not only liberalizes life by enriching our 
vision of the domains of possibility, but also maintains its claims to 
reveal the invariant order or relations which bind the content of our 
assumptions to their conclusions. From reason alone, 1.e., from 
purely logical premises, no existential conclusion can be drawn. 
Contingent data of some sort are needed in addition. It makes no 
difference that these data may in turn be deduced from previous 
data. No matter how far we go back, rational deduction begins 
from assumptions and therefore involves contingency. This shows 
us the impossibility of panlogism and liberates us from the older 
rationalistic claims that we shall never get beyond Euclidean geome- 
try, Newtonian physics, or our traditional morality. Rationalism, 
however, still insists on the Kantian insight that there can be no 
intelligible perception without concepts, or, in logical terms, that 
from particular data no conclusion can be drawn except on the as- 
sumption that they are governed by universal relations. To the 
extent that logic or mathematics shows us the necessary connection 
between certain propositions, it reveals to us the invariant relations 
which hold in the natural world to which reason applies. 

In thus delimiting the claims of reason to the field of formal 
relations or abstract possibility, rationalism also limits the effective 
claims of possible or significant scepticism. Scepticism, as the re- 
fusal to accept premises simply because they are generally un- 
questioned, is an essential part of critical scientific method. But 
when romanticists and authoritarians pretend to support their claims 
by casting doubt on the essential processes of reason or intellect, 
they are in fact undermining the foundations of their own uncritical 
or complacent creeds. 

In a world of many and conflicting beliefs, the mere will to be- 
lieve lends no permanent support to any one creed against its 
destructive rivals. Moreover, the argument that we should believe 
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certain things because they are helpful to what we have assumed tn 
be practical interests, is a wilful confusion between what may be 
pleasant to believe for the time being and what is determined by the 
weight of rational evidence. Theoretic reason in the form of logical 
science is the effort to determine the weight of things. To tip the 
seales by the will to believe is childish foolishness, since things will 
generally continue to weigh what they do despite this tipping. In 
the end the will to believe is as inimical to a healthy aggressive 
faith which seeks to convince our fellows as it is corrupting to our own 
intellectual integrity. The force of this is seen in the fact that the 
Catholic Church, whose worldly wisdom few question, has per- 
sistently condemned Fideism as an unmitigated heresy.’ 


Morris R. CoHen. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEW YORK. 





THE MEANING OF VALUE 


HOPE it is not altogether too late to continue the discussion 

concerning the nature of value in which Mr. Prall and myself 
have previously engaged.’ I shall confine myself to two points, one 
of a primarily logical nature, and the second and, doubtless, the 
more important, a question of fact. The first, however, is involved, 
not only because of prior discussions, but because some statement 
about it seems to be necessary to clear the ground for a considera- 
tion of the issue as to fact. The first point concerns the ambiguity 
in the term ‘‘value,’’ it being both a concrete and an abstract noun, 
in the former case designating (although metaphorically) a thing 
having value-quality and in the latter sense designating an essence, 
an entity of the sort that the scholastics called ens rations. The 
second point concerns the de facto relationship of thought to cases 
of the occurrence of value. 


I 


In my article I raised a question regarding the use of the term 
‘‘value,’’ although not the one just mentioned. I queried whether 
in certain passages Dr. Prall did not sometimes use the term to desig- 
uate a thing having value, and sometimes to denote the quality. 
There was nothing original in drawing attention to the possible am- 
biguity ; it is almost a commonplace of discussion concerning value, 
however difficult it may be-to avoid falling into the equivocation. I 

2 To be continued in the next issue, No. 6, 

1 Dr. Prall’s article, this JourNAL, Vol. XX (1923), pp. 128-136; mine, 


this JourNAL, Vol. XX, pp. 617-622; his reply, this JourNaL, Vol. XXI (1924), 
pp. 117-125. 
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ean not complain of any lack of definiteness in the reply made by 
Dr. Prall. It turns out that by ‘‘value’’ and ‘‘values’’ he does 
not mean either of these things, but rather the quality taken as 
itself an entity or essence. ‘‘Value has only its abstract meaning— 
the meaning of an abstract noun, that is; and when I use the plural 
values I mean also the plural of the same abstract noun. One says 
color and colors, red and reds, redness and rednesses, beauty and 
beauties; and such terms are, of course, used very frequently to 
indicate things ‘‘having’’ the qualities. But the plurals are just 
as important and just as accurately used to indicate (@) a number 
of cases of the quality, or, if the term includes many qualities having 
this more general quality in common, to indicate (b) the quality in 
its various kinds (instead of number) of occurrences’’ (p. 119). 
And again on the previous page. ‘‘So far as I know, I have always 
been careful to use value as the properly abstract noun that I take 
it to be.’ And on the same page it is expressly stated that value 
thus taken is a logical essence such as discourse might define. 
‘Values in the strictest terms of discourse are; they have no exist- 
ence, but they have being and reality, which is to say they are 
natures or characters or qualities—essences if we are to use the 
term of such metaphysical logicians as Plato and Leibniz and 
Spinoza and Mr. Santayana.’’ And he endorses the position of 
Mr. Santayana that ‘‘nothing given exists’’? so that, I take it, an 
existence having value represents an embodiment or actualization 
of what otherwise is eternal and a possibility. 

I have no wish to raise difficulties captiously. But while I appre- 
ciate Mr. Prall’s definite reply to my question, I am forced to be- 
lieve that the reply complicates the question instead of simplifying 
it. I can understand, I hope, the theory of essences and universals 
as held by the school of metaphysicians to which Mr. Prall refers, 
and, irrespective of my own views as to the nature of essence, I re- 
spect consistent appeal to that doctrine. What I do not understand 
is Mr. Prall’s appeal to it in view of his statements about the ex- 
clusive correlation of liking with value. For ‘‘liking,’’ I take it, 
is used to indicate an existential event on the part of an existential 
creature. If this be so, it is logical to correlate liking with the 
coming into existence of value, the concrete embodying of eternal 
value-essence. But to say this is simply to take the position which 
I pointed out in my prior article and which Mr. Prall expressly 
repudiates in the article now under consideration: viz., definition 
in the sense of stating how a quality comes to exist as a possession 

2It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Prall that his acceptance of this 


dictum is incompatible with his definition of value as constituted by liking. 
The obverse of this point is considered below. 
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or acquisition of a thing. I had always supposed that this was the 
sense and the only sense in which Mr. Santayana defined value as 
connected with liking, since he expressly distinguishes between the 
causal occurrence of things possessed of value and the nature of 
value as essence. Nor do I see how any one who holds the theory 
of essence in the Platonic-Leibnizian sense can attach any meaning 
to the proposition that value as an essence is constituted by liking, 
This sort of statement is precisely the sort of statement, I had al- 
ways supposed, that gives members of that school the horrors. The 
position of Moore and Russell is surely the one that follows when 
one proclaims that he is dealing with value as essence. Mr. San- 
tayana has sustained his particular position by making it clear that 
in connecting liking with value he is dealing with existence, not 
essence, that is to say, with causal or physical considerations. 
Taking Mr. Prall literally, we have, I should say, a most curious 
reversal of positions. While he has accused me of over-rational- 
izing value, it is he who now makes value something wholly envisaged 
by reason. He has done so by treating abstract value as the only 
significant subject-matter of discussion, and by ruling out as 
irrelevant, or at least subordinate, the question of the causation of 
existences having value. And I am borne out in this conclusion by 
the fact that when Mr. Santayana deals with value as essence he 
insists that the theme and method are wholly dialectical—an explica- 
tion or clarification of intent which brings one intent into systematic 
coherent relationship with other intents. Instead of defining value 
by liking as a feeling, he recognizes expressly that feeling is purely 
existential; he says ‘‘why any one values anything at all, or any- 
thing in particular, is a question of physics. . . . What ethics asks 
is not why a thing is called good, but whether it is good or not, 
whether it is right or not so to esteem it. Goodness, in this ideal 
sense, is not a matter of opinion, but of nature.’’ And he accuses 
the utilitarian school because of its neglect of this distinction of 
having substituted a ‘‘dubious psychology for Socratic dialectic.’’* 


II 


I come now to the question of fact. I have held that the only 
thing which can be intelligibly discussed concerning value as such 
is the existential question—the question of how values come to be, 
i.e., how things come to possess the quality of value. I have as- 
serted that the theories which link value with liking, bias, interest, 
are in fact theories about how cases of value existentially occur. 
To this statement I have added another, namely, that only a liking, 
bias, interest, which includes thinking is an adequate causal condi- 


3 Life of Reason, Reason in Science, p. 172; pp. 214-15; p. 256. 
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tion of the presence of a thing having value. And to avoid misap- 
prehension I explicitly state that this position does not imply that 
a dialectic of goods or values described by Mr. Santayana is either 
impossible or illegitimate. On the contrary, it is because the thing] 
enstated as having value involves thought, that there is a character 
or general nature capable of development in thought, of comparison * 
and synthesis. As Mr. Santayana points out, if liking were wholly 
a matter of feeling and not of intent or meaning embedded in feel- 
ing, there would be nothing to say. i 

The discussion of the previous section regarding value as essence 
confirms my position. It is significant that in restating his position 
Mr. Prall says that he means an affecto-motor attitude constitutes 
value in the sense of being it, not of generating, and adds: ‘‘For 
since I was asserting that the motor-affective relation constitutes 
the value, and since I had been careful to explain—Mr. Dewey 
quotes the clause—that ‘in the occurrence of this relation the value 

. occurs,’ I felt at liberty to say that the relation constituted 
the value. ... The relation means the situation, the constituted 
relation with the two terms present. Further this relation can not 
occur without the attitude of the subject’’ (p. 120, italics not in 
original). And in defining the issue between us as regards the 
presence or absence of thought he says: ‘‘For value to occur or to 
arise, and to arise in the occurrence itself, there must be an atti- 
tude.’’ And, again, he says the question is ‘‘What does the occur- 
rence of the value-quality consist in? What is the nature of what 
happens, if value is to occur in the happening?’’ (Both quotations 
from p. 121; italics all mine.) And he says that definition here 
is in the empirical form of pointing. As one points to a color, so 
in order to define value one points to this kind of situation where 
this kind of relation exists between a subject’s attitude and an ob- 
ject. ‘‘Value is thus constituted by tropisms’’ (p. 122). 

I shall not here press the point that he has shifted the ground 
from his prior statement that he was defining an essence, something 
abstract, and is now asserting that the only way to ‘‘define’’ value 
is to point to existential situations in which the quality is concretely 
found—a position with which as an empiricist I wholly agree. Nor 
will I here urge the point that he has now taken his stand on the 
third of the ambiguous conceptions which I pointed out in the article 
to which he is replying—namely, not that liking constitutes or is 
value, but that liking is an ingredient or constituent in any situation 
having value quality; or that there is a constant correlation between 
the existence of likings and of value-situations. This position I 
admitted then and re-assert now. I quote his passages to define the 
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issue of fact which, as far as I can see, is the important difference 
between us. For they make it clear that the question can be stated 
in this way: In the situations having value-quality, is liking the 
sole and exclusive ingredient from the side of the subject, or is 
thought also involved? However value be defined in the abstract, 
or whether it be indefinable or not, this question raises a definite 
issue of fact. 

Since Mr. Prall says he gets from what I have said an irresistible 
‘suggestion that value is not the creation of irrational preference, 
but is somehow at bottom rational’’ (p. 124), I state as explicitly 
as possible that I regard liking as an indispensable ingredient or 
constituent in those situations which have value quality, but not as 
a sufficient ingredient or constituent. This position is, I hope, 
an intelligible one, even if it should turn out not to express the 
actual fact. It makes provision for the fundamentally irrational 
factor in situations having value, and makes no effort to explain that 
factor away or reduce it to something rational. (I might insert the 
remark that after having been the subject of so many animadver- 
sions on the alleged ground of my ‘‘irrationalism’’ and more spe- 
cifically after having been treated with some contempt for giving 
such a large place to ‘‘interest’’ in education, I find it at least an 
amusing change to be charged with excessive rationalism.) 

Differences as to matter of fact are not to be settled by argument; 
they are decided by competent observation, and I have no reason 
to suppose that my observation is more competent than that of Mr. 
Prall. But certain considerations may be presented which have a 
bearing on the kind of observations which need to be made. In the 
first place, when it is said that ‘‘thought’’ is involved in the attitude 


of the subjeect in the situation in which value occurs as a quality, 


the word ‘‘thought’’ requires definition—which I failed to give in 
my previous article. By thought I mean at least a recognition of 
meaning; and in meaning is implied reference beyond the present 


or immediate state, a reference to something ulterior or eventual: 


to something which, being outside the immediate state and yet 
implied in it, may be called, in the logical sense at least, ‘‘ob- 
jective.’’ * 


4 Mr. Prall, in the absence of any explicit statement on my part, was entitled 
to quote from me a definition of reflective thinking which includes problematic 
factors, doubt and search. While I hold that these elements are essential 
to the evaluating judgment which is, in some degree, a causal condition of the 
occurrence of the situation having value-quality, it is the resultant definitive 
meaning which characterizes the value situation itself, and which may be di- 
rectly recognized or envisaged. In speaking of the attitude as one of ‘‘reflec- 
tive apprehension’’ my use of the adjective ‘‘reflective’’ was unfortunate; in 
my own mind it was apprehension that was significant, and the adjective con- 
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The distinction between thoughtful liking and blind, merely im- | 
pulsive, ‘‘liking’’ is certainly a familiar and obvious one; it is 
not invented ad hoc by me for purposes of identifying value situa- 
tions. Mr. Prall has, I am sure, a respect for the word of Mr. 
Santayana which he has not for mine. I shall quote, accordingly, 
a passage. ‘‘No existence is of moment to a man, not even his own, 
unless it touches his will and fulfils or thwarts his intent. Unless 
he is concerned that existence should be of specific kinds, unless he 
is interested in form, he ean hardly be interested in being’’ (Op. 
cit., V, 167; italics mine.) Since we are not disputing about words, I. 
should be willing to let the case rest on this one point: Does or | 
does not Mr. Prall include in his conception of liking as a defining 
constituent in value-situations the element of concern for the object 
liked? If he does, I am willing to surrender the use of the word 
‘‘thought,’’ although I should be glad to have suggested some word 
to indicate recognition of meaning as such. In any event, it is this 
element of concern for an object, for a specific kind of object, which 
I do not find included in bare animal appetition and assimilation. 

In the second place, it is clear that Mr. Prall does not mean by ] 
liking a mere state of feeling, but an active attitude, a motor and 
selective act which not merely is a difference in consciousness, but 
which makes a difference to external things. It is of the nature 
of a tropism. Now a blind bias or appetite makes a difference as 
much as one having meaning and intent. But in a significant or 
thoughtful liking, meaning expresses awareness of objective differ- 
ence as making, or of the force of the selective bias in altering the 
otherwise existent. It is connected with the concern that existence be 
of a certain sort rather than of another. It hence deserves the name 
of interest, as a blind liking does not save metaphorically. 

It is for this reason that the good is capable of judgment, of 
development, and comparison and connection and systematization 
in thought. For while in many eases there is no thought beyond 
that of a narrow and nearby difference, there is nothing in the nature 
of the case to limit the scope of the meaning inherent in the object 
of interest, the differences it imports. Accordingly, and this is the 
third consideration, the conception that mere liking is adequate to 
constitute a value situation makes no provision for the education 
and cultivation of taste and renders criticism, whether esthetic, 
moral, or logical, arbitrary and absurd. The conception of thought- 
ful liking, on the other hand, makes refinement and criticism in- 
trinsic outgrowths of a factor already contained in the value situation. 

When I find a writer who nominally holds the same conception 


veyed the idea stated in the next sentence: ‘‘embodying the results of much 
thoughtful interest.’’ 
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as that advanced by Mr. Prall saying, ‘‘One topic of empirical im- 
portance is the education of discriminating appreciation, the at- 
tainment of progressive connoisseurship,’’> I can not help feeling 
that the author virtually includes in his conception of bias, liking, 
or interest precisely the thought phase I am concerned to point out, 
and omits to make his inclusion explicit only because his chief in- 
terest is in upholding the general theory of interest against theories 
of good which deny it. I am sorry that in his reply Mr. Prall did 
not go into this point and explain what he meant by just and un- 
just valuings and satisfactory and unsatisfactory values, and in 
general what he means by criticism, education, and cultivation in 
connection with such likings as exclude any element of thought and 
meaning. (See my original criticism, p. 621.) His only allusion 
to my pointing out that he admitted ‘‘unsatisfactory values’’ (which 
flatly contradicts that mere immediate liking constitutes 4 
value) is to say that there are negative values, values of disliking. 
Of course there are; but this was not the issue. The point con- 
cerned his admission that there were unsatisfactory values in cases 
of liking, ‘‘according as the subject’s faculties are acute or not, and 
his training in specific fields thorough.’’ I do not refer to this 
for the sake of charging a personal contradiction; any one may fall 
into a temporary lapse of thought as well as of speech. I refer to 
it because it seems to be so obviously true and so highly important. 
And I do not see how its truth and importance are consistent with 
any theory of value except the thought-liking theory. Mere likings 
may differ in intensity; they may differ in quality; but by defini- 
tion they can not differ as to constitution of values. Upon this 
doctrine a more ‘‘acute’’ liking may determine a more intense value, 
and more thorough training may constitute a different value. But 
this can not, on the liking theory, mean a difference as to valuable- 
ness of value; it can not imply improvement or cultivation or re- 
finement or education in any eulogistic sense of these terms; it can 
not imply anything as to the desirableness of the change; or that 
one value is more ‘‘satisfactory’’ than another. It means only that 
one liking has replaced another and hence one value been substi- 
tuted for another—as if a man had abandoned tea for coffee or 
coffee for Postum, for no cause at all except a bare change in imme- 
diate liking. 

It is just because I hold, as I take Mr. Prall to hold, that educated 
interest or taste is, ultimately, supreme, the wnwm necessarium, in 
morals (where it is called conscience), in matters intellectual (where 
it is called insight), as well as in esthetics where it is more usually 
ealled taste, that the case for taste should not be weakened, and 


5 Bush, ‘‘ Value and Causality,’’ this JourRNAL, Vol, XV, p. 91. 
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made easy of attack by non-empirical and non-humanist theories. 
It is the omission and denial of meaning and intent in that ‘‘liking’’ 
which constitutes good which give rise to the remote and transcenden- 
tal type of theories of value—whether of the idealistic variety of 
Bosanquet, Miinsterberg et al., or of the realistic type of Moore and 
Russell. The empirical theories which rule out and deny the intel- 
ligible and objective factor of meaning are the chief bulwarks of 
‘‘transcendental’’ rationalism. It is because I so thoroughly agree 
with what I take to be the ulterior spirit and aims of Mr. Prall that 
I would fain see an adequate basis for them provided. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Religion and the Mind of To-day. JosEPpH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1924. Pp. x + 372. 


Professor Leighton presents us in this volume with a treatment of 
many current religious problems from the standpoint of a liberal 
Protestant Christianity. Technically the standpoint is that of 
‘‘dynamic idealism’’ but the statement of metaphysical and onto- 
logical principles is in this book so general that a liberal Protestant 
with different metaphysical views would find nothing to object to 
on that score. The book is evidently intended for undergraduate 
students and for the general reader. Its purpose seems to be to 
throw light on some of the theological and religious difficulties 
which have emerged for many people from the results of the physical 
and biological sciences, historical criticism, psychical research, and 
the contemporary emphasis on political and industrial interests. 
Much of the material in the book could fairly be regarded as a series 
of illuminating chapel-talks; and only seldom does the argument 
become intricate. 

The good and bad features of Professor Leighton’s volume are 
those of the liberal Protestantism in vogue to-day. The chief merit 
of the book would probably lie in the skill with which Professor 
Leighton persuasively presents the religious values of liberalism over 
against two opposed positions, a dogmatic and traditional adherence 
to ancient credal forms on the one hand and a materialistic absorp- 
tion in the externals of life on the other hand. Many readers of 
the book will doubtless be helped to relinquish outworn biological 
and historical beliefs and then to find religion more vital and prac- 
tical than before. 

If I spend more time in discussion of what seem to me to be 
defects in Professor Leighton’s volume, it is only that the points of 
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difference between us can not be briefly stated. I would not want 
to be hypercritical of a useful popular presentation of the claims 
of religion nor lacking in generosity to a book which contains many 
excellent passages. Yet because Professor Leighton’s book is char- 
acteristic of much that is said in the pulpits and journals of cur- 
rent liberal Protestantism, I am tempted to enter fully into two 
points on which my dissent from Professor Leighton’s position is 
strong. The very fact that liberal Protestantism in general, and 
Professor Leighton in particular, are waging the battle of intelli- 
gent reconstruction of religious faith and institutions makes it all 
the more disappointing to me to find in their constructive statements 
what seems to me to be a failure to appreciate the logic of their own 
methodology. For while freeing Christianity from the entangling 
meshes of outworn science and incorrect historical material, liberal 
Protestantism remains unfortunately bound to tradition on similar 
points. 

In the first place, liberal Protestantism makes Christianity into 
too much of a cult of Jesus. For example, Professor Leighton says: 
‘Jesus, in his person, is the supreme revealer of the spiritual 
possibilities of man, of the way in which the human hunger for 
righteousness and love may be satisfied. He does not stand alone. 
But he stands at the head of the race, as the highest human inecarna- 
tion of the Divine in man’”’ (p. 156). Or, ‘‘Jesus is greater than 
all his teachings, greater than the Kingdom. For he is the supreme 
summit of the Divine in Man’’ (p. 141). Or, ‘‘I am unable to con- 
ceive how man can transcend the exalted moral and spiritual quality 
of Jesus. But if he should he will do so in the spirit of Jesus’’ 
(p. 8). Now I wish to waive the question whether Jesus de- 
serves this kind of tribute. I waive the question whether Pro- 
fessor Leighton interprets correctly Jesus’s idea of the kingdom and 
Jesus’s social teachings (pp. 74 and 89). I do not wish here to join 
with Royce against Professor Leighton in maintaining that the 
teachings of St. Paul are the best basis we have for the highest re- 
ligious insight (preface to The Problem of Christianity). Rather 
I wish to say that a constant emphasis on any historical source or 
even on any actual embodiment of the moral ideal is incidental to 
the definition of that ideal and is likely to obscure the full mean- 
ing of that ideal: Of course, it is homiletically useful to make the 
concrete represent the definition; and it is true that most men will 
never be saved by appealing solely to abstractions. But surely we 
want, in so far as we can, to rise above the particular case in which 
the ideal may be found; we want to understand the intrinsic mean- 
ing of an ideal rather than linger too long on our special case. 
‘And the true order of going or being led by another to the things 
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of love, is to use the beauties of earth as steps along which he 
mounts upwards for the sake of that other beauty, going from one 
to two, and from two to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair 
practices, and from fair practices to fair notions, until from fair no- 
tions he arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows 
what the essence of beauty is.’’ In our endeavors to practice the ad- 
vice of Plato, we often find that we do not carry all our fellowmen 
with us. Yet the effort is noble and the performance might well be 
earried as far as it can. In any ease college students should be 
helped to understand that the validity of the ideal is not dependent 
on any facts of history. Our method of discovery through history is 
not intrinsic to an appreciation of the ideal thus discovered. The 
moral ideal we cherish is no more bound up with the person of Jesus 
than the injunction against adultery is bound up with the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Professor Leighton doubtless means 
to aid in progress towards a love of beauty and goodness for their 
own sakes. But his emphasis on the finality of Jesus’s moral su- 
premacy defeats his purpose. There are some groups in the present 
social order who accept Jesus as a final authority and then search 
his words to discover what their duty may be in some industrial prob- 
lem of present-day life; and these groups often reach fantastic con- 
clusions. Liberal Protestantism, stated as it usually is in terms of 
Ritschlianism, is in large part responsible for this; for it has raised 
what is properly a homiletical device of effective illustration into a 
binding principle of philosophical significance. 

In the second place, liberal Protestantism usually holds that 
the moral ideals of man lose validity and power unless they are in 
some way guaranteed by the principles of the world-order. Nearly 
always there goes along with this position the supposition that with- 
out personal immortality the dictates of morality are an illusion. 
I can not be sure whether Professor Leighton feels this way about 
personal immortality ; but he clearly does hold that moral principles 
have no meaning for man unless they are also structural in reality 
as a whole. Now I have no desire here to deny personal immortality 
nor to argue against ‘‘dynamic idealism’’ or any other absolutistic 
metaphysics. What I maintain is that it is both bad logic and bad 
practice to tie up the validity of ideals with ontological speculations. 
I feel it necessary to take exception to such passages as the follow- 
ing from Professor Leighton. ‘‘Suppose the world throws away the 
simple, austere, exalted, yet warm and loving vision of Jesus, the 
vision of an eternal order of spiritual persons, what becomes of hu- 
man culture? Then it seems to me the economic life becomes simply 
a fatuous and spiritually empty struggle between contending 
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groups over the flesh-pots of Egypt’’ (p. 70). Or, ‘‘Religion pre- 
supposes that the life-values which it makes central and supreme, are 
grounded in the ultimate nature of Reality’’ (p.16). Or, ‘‘Religion 

. affirms that the best triumphs and endures, that the highest 
values are eternally real and reign in the cosmos’’ (p. 122). Or, 
‘‘Man must continue to believe, unless his ethical aims and motives 
are to suffer a paralysis, that the Good which is supreme over the 
human interests and motives is nearest akin to the Ruling Power 
of the Universe. And to believe this is to be religious. For reli- 
gion is the faith that the Highest Values should and must rule in 
the human order, and are supreme in the Cosmic Order’’ (pp. 126-7), 
Or, ‘‘Human goodness, in aspiration and achievement, must sicken 
and wither without the faith that reposes on a Superhuman Good- 
ness’’ (p. 353). Now I submit that these contentions are contrary 
to much of the finest in the history of man’s moral development and 
in his present aspirations. Moreover, such statements are obstacles 
to many men, to many honest college students, who are inquiring 
earnestly, nay religiously, after the good life. To tie up Christian 
ideals with theories which project moral distinctions into reality as 
a whole is equivalent to supposing that a sunset is not beautiful be- 
cause it gives place to the shades of evening. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison, in his answer to Huxley’s Romanes 
lecture on Evolution and Ethics, tells a story which will help to 
make my contentions clear. Renan spent some years of his young 
manhood in Paris and overcame all temptations to depart from a 
chaste life. But he once said that perhaps it was foolish not to in- 
dulge in such bodily pleasures since nature did not seem to care 
about chastity. And Matthew Arnold, hearing of Renan’s remark, 
replied that it did not matter whether non-human nature cared or 
did not care about chastity, because our human nature does care a 
great deal. In this story Arnold gave the telling answer to liber- 
tinism. He would have accomplished little or nothing if he had 
set out to prove that the Cosmos is interested in chastity or that the 
ideal of chastity is ‘‘grounded in the ultimate nature of Reality.”’ 
Professor Leighton really stands rather close to Renan and far apart 
from Matthew Arnold; he even goes further than Renan in saying 
that human goodness must sicken and wither unless there is a super- 
human embodiment of goodness. I would hold with Matthew Ar- 
nold that an ideal, even if it nowhere is embodied in fact, is signifi- 
cant as a standard of action and as an end towards which to aspire. 
Of course, Professor Leighton may be correct in maintaining that the 
highest values reign in the cosmos. But it seems a bad method of 
combatting libertinism to enter into such speculations and it seems 
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to me an actual incentive to libertinism to insist that on no other 
basis are ideals of any account. To a ‘‘dynamic idealist’’ who holds 
that human ideals are a reflection of a cosmic order, argument to 
that point might well be an academic exercise of immense theoretical 
fascination ; but such speculation is not the real foundation of mor- 
ality. The ideal may also be real or it may be merely ideal; but 
if embodied, such embodiment is accidental and not essential to its 
intrinsic worth. Surely it is time to recognize that there is a wide 
middle ground and there are many defensible positions between 
“the vision of an eternal order of spiritual persons’’ and ‘‘the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. 


Steruine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Measuring Results in Education. M. R. Traspur. New York: 
American Book Company. 1924. 492 pages. 


In this work Professor Trabue has added another volume to the 
rapidly growing literature on educational measurements. As 
pointed out by the editor of the American Education Series, of 
which this book is a number, the work deals with ‘‘the more import- 
ant problems with which teachers and supervisors are constantly 
struggling’’ in the matter of measurements. Certain chapters are 
devoted principally to theories of measurement and others to practi- 
cal applications; but there is always a healthy mixture of the two 
points of view, so that a teacher who reads the book will always have 
in mind the practical application of the principles involved. Spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to measuring handwriting, arithmetic, 
spelling, English composition, etc. The part of the text that deals 
with statistical work is vitalized by the selection of facts and figures 
that would of themselves be significant to any teacher in the grades. 

The author says that the order of subjects that is employed in the 
text is the outgrowth of classroom experience, and recommends it 
for beginners; but to the reviewer no good reason is apparent for 
placing a chapter on ‘‘Classifications of Mental Tests’’ between two 
other chapters that deal respectively with tests of power in arithme- 
tic, and measurements of the ability to read. 

In his discussion of the ‘‘purposes of scholarship records’’ 
on pages 38 to 41, it is unfortunate that the author did not introduce 
his separate paragraphs in a uniform way, observing parallelism in 
structure. In one case the ‘‘purpose of scholarship records is to 
serve as a basis,’’ etc. In another case the ‘‘use for scholarship 
records is the educational guidance of pupils.’’ In still another 
ease ‘‘the use for scholarship marks is an evidence of character and 
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effort on the part of pupils.’’ Crispness and accuracy of meaning 
might have been attained in greater degree had the author paid a 
little more attention to the polishing of many of his sentences such 
as the following, which occurs on page 152: ‘‘The chief error that 
has commonly been made in calculating mean points for educational 
measurements has been the tendency to forget that the number,’’ ete, 

While the volume is ‘‘an effort to interpret the general principles 
of measurement for the average elementary school teacher,’’ it would 
be valuable for any teacher who is interested in knowing something 
of the recent studies in measuring the actual outcome of educational 
effort ; and since the author himself has made valuable contributions 
to educational measurement he speaks with authority, and has no 
mistaken notions as to what measurements are worth to a teacher, 
It is hoped that his book will have a wide circulation. 

M. B. Coyner. 


STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
FARMVILLE, VA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor H. B. Alexander of the University of Nebraska will de- 
liver a series of lectures in May at the Sorbonne entitled ‘‘L’Art et 
la Philosophie des Indiens de 1’Amérique du Nord.’’ 


Professor Alessandro Bonucci of the University of Palermo died 
January 19, 1925, at the villa of Ponte Felcino in Perugia. 


At Clark University on February 1, 2, and 3, there occurred a 
series of Commemorative Exercises and Conferences in Genetic 
Psychology in memory of G. Stanley Hall and E. C. Sanford. The 
program included the following addresses: Commemorative address 
for G. Stanley Hall by Prof. C. A. Scott of Mt. Holyoke College; 
Commemorative address for Edmund Clark Sanford by Prof. M. W. 
Calkins of Wellesley College; ‘‘Changing Ideals of Education”’ by 
President F. C. Ferry of Hamilton College; ‘‘The Curiosity Theme 
in Norse Folklore’’ by Dr. Albert N. Gilbertson ; ‘‘The Biography of 
a Nine Months Old Infant’’ by Prof. E. J. Swift of Washington 
University ; ‘‘Wanted: A Theory of Child Play’’ by Prof. G. E. 
Johnson of Harvard University ; ‘‘Tactual Interpretation of Speech”’ 
by Dr. R. H. Gault of the National Research Council at Washington; 
‘‘A Clinical Psychology of Infaney’’ by Prof. Arnold Gesell of 
Yale University ; ‘‘Some Human Factors in Mental Measurement” 
by Prof. James H. Porter of Ohio University; ‘‘Genetie and 
Experimental Psychology in Relation to the Public School Clinic’’ 
by Prof. G. E. Dawson of Springfield College; ‘‘The Genetic 
Method in Present Day Psychological Research’’ by Prof. W. F. 
Book of Indiana University; and an address by Professor Wolf- 
gang Koehler of the University of Berlin. 


The attention of the readers of this JouRNAL is called to the new 
edition of Hastings Rashdall’s important work on the Theory of 
Good and Evil in two volumes. The value of the work is well-known 
and those who have been unable to secure copies during the last 
few years will be glad that it is again available. 
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